The Making of a Nationalist
Nasir would tell me of the days in Baghdad when the
British army was fighting its way up the Tigris, and
everyone who was not a Turk longed for their arrival.
The Turks had all the food. They sent loads of wheat
to Asia Minor, and the civilian Arabs in the towns of
Iraq had a hungry, anxious time.
Nasir had been forced into the Turkish army, and fought
at Ctesiphon. He and his Arabs were in the front rank,
and not at all anxious to fight in a cause which was not their
own. The Turks behind and the British in front both
meant business, however, and Nasir described the un-
pleasantness of being between the two. The Turks were
brave, he said: they wotdd stand up again and again to the
enemy, regardless of cover: Nasir and his men, on the other
hand, would try to lie low and let things go over them as
much as possible: this want of enthusiasm caused them to be
constantly in trouble, and they were always placed so that
the Turkish guns could rake them at a moment's notice.
Then, when the British took over the country, Nasir
became a schoolmaster at Ba'quba, and adopted European
clothes. He did not think much of them. " There is not
an Arab," said he one warm day, " who does not take refuge
with Allah from the discomfort of your socks." But it
was a symbol of the new order. He tried to compromise
by wearing a collar and no tie, observing with some truth
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